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ABSTRACT 

This guide for inclusion facilitators was developed 
as part of New Hampshire's Inclusion Facilitators Support Network, 
created as an activity of the New Hampshire Statewide Systems Change 
Project. The Network provides a forum for Inclusion Facilitators to 
meet, share ideas and strategies, and discuss the latest innovations 
in inclusive education. The Statewide Systems Change Project was 
designed to increase the capacity of school districts to include 
students with severe disabilities in regular education classrooms and 
neighborhood schools. An introduction reviews the trend toward more 
inclusive schools and considers the role of special educators as 
inclusion facilitators. The next sections consider aspects of the 
inclusion facilitator's role and recommend specific strategies in the 
areas of: (1) advocacy; (2) family involvement; (3) f aci 1 i tat i on of 
peer supports and friendships; (A) curriculum modification; (5) 
collaboration; and (6) coordination of supports. Appendices provide: 
a checklist to evaluate a schooTs or school district's practices and 
philosophy regarding inclusion, one parent's ideas concerning the 
ideal individualized education program meeting, a flow chart of 
curriculum modification and student supports, and a list of suggested 
resources for curriculum modification and classroom strategies. 
(Contains 35 references.) (DB) 
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L^f s schools work lo include viil siudcnis in 
/ f regular cducauon classes and the doors ol 
>pecial educauon classrooms close, a new pfo- 
Icssional role emerges.. .ihc role ol ihe Inclusion 
Faciliiaior. From ihe very bcgmnmg, ihc heart 
and soul for ihis book has come Irom hiclusion 
l-aciliuuors working throughout the state oi New- 
Hampshire. \\ is iheir celebrated successes and 
honest struggles that hll ihc j-jaucs to lollow. 
Without the contnbuuons ol ihc-c committed 
proiessionals. this book couki noi have been 
wruten. Their talent and wisdom mark every 
p/agc. Through the sharng ol their stones, this 
book grew Irom a manual of ic^i^iv.qucb mio a 
book rich with strategies born ot experience. 

This book is dedicated to till of the Inclu- 
sion Facilitators w*orking in inclusive schools 
throughout the state of New Hampshire. We give 
special thanks to the following members of the 
hiclusion Facilitators Support Network for their 
generous contributions to ibis book. 
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FOREWORD 



V In lOQO. New Hampshire s Inclusioi^ 
V-^Faciluaiors Support Network was crcaicd 
as an aciivuy of ihc New Hampshire Siaiewidc 
Sxsicms Change Project. The Network provides 
a lorum for hiclusion Facihtators to meet, share 
ideas and strategies, and discuss the latest mno- 
\*aiions m inclusive education. 

'I'hc Siaicwidc Systems Change Pro)cci. a 
lomi piojcct ol the Institute on Disability/L*AP 
and the New Hampshire Department of Educa- 
tion, was designed to increase the capacity of 
school districts m New Hampshire to mclude 
students with severe disabilities in regular edu- 
cation classrooms and neighborhood schools. In 
order to encourage Inclusion Facilitators in their 
new roles and to enhance their skills and beliels. 



the Project provided them with training and 
technical assistance. The Inclusion Facilitators 
Support Network was a logical extension ol this 
assistance. Its commitment to redefine and 
restructure educational roles and practices for all 
New Hampshire educators became the impetus 
lor the de\elopment of this book. We hope that 
both new and experienced Inclusion Facilitators 
will learn from the hard work and trial and error 
of their New Hampshire colleagues 

Tl'.o Suucuklc ^■^■^k'm^ <. l;.mi;c rsiMi'ti ,j :i\v-\\Mr projcti 
lundcd hv ihc L' S Pcpannu-m ol l-.ducaihMi oiIkc ol >pccul 
Rducanon .ind Rclubiluaiivc somct-s iCuim »H08M800l I -.^^) 
.iwardcd lo :lu' Nrw Hjinp^hirc ^prtuii laiK.iti^Mi ivjuMu lor .in 
iiKiUbivo td IK J I ion proicci \uih ilw liiNiuuk- on l/i^.ihiliu./LAP. 
Universiiy oi New Hampshire Tlu- tonicnjs o! ih;^ bo.ik do noi 
ncccSMriiv rcprcscni ihc p-Mkv .-r posiuon ol the I > Poparimcni 
vi| l:duL.ilion » 
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Ey keeping siudcnls ^ 
out oj ixgular classes vvc , | 
. givv .srrong messages 
.'ihci'l some do noi belong 

in society or. some of . . 
us are better than others. 

i bis indu.atesrto - 
all students that anyone- 
less than perjcct is ' 
nnacaytable. 

Caviille Valenza 
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MAGGIE^S STORY 



ik'C'.vc in -special cducaiion and s(X'ni 
10 vcaiN icavlimv; siudcnis wuh modcraic and 
severe d'i.>abi!ilics in a number ot schools and 
Llas>e> Siie laui^hi in a siaic msiiiuiion. a rcsi- 
denual school, and a regional day school solely 
lor >iudcir.< wuh auusm. In I'^'HH. \lai;i;ic 
moved lo New l lampshue and hev;an leachuii; m 
a bell-con:a;ned special educa-'on classroom m a 
>mal! pui)lic clemeniary school. 0\ all ol her 
]ohs. Uiis was the one thai Mai^gie will always 
retcr lo a-- the lurnms point" m her career. 

rhai \car. [he " winds ot inclusion" vvere 
hlowiiii; u;roui;h New liamp^hlre. Because ol 
her interests and her experience. Maggie began 
attendin^^ workshops thai focused on a com- 
pletely new and sotnewhat challenging idea 
uKludinv; ^radenis vMth severe disabilities m reg- 
ular education classes. Maggie knew in her heart 
that this idea could work ^although she had lit- 
tle idea ol how to make it work") and she eagerly 
approached her school principal 
with the idea "Ciive u a try/" the 
principal said encouragingly 

Maggie began slowly but 
surelv ^he met regularly with 



• /( is imporuhit 
to he sure thai supiyort 



parents and teaci^ers. and together diey worked 
out wavs to mcKide her" students into re^^ular 
classes. Maggie would be the tirst to tell you u 
wasn't always easy: ■'trial and error* were the 
words she lived by. But Maggie nuickly saw the 
immense gams that the students were making in 
re^^ular classes and with tvpical peers In laci, 
Maiigic. too. was learning -- e^pcLialiy how to 
balance her desire t«^ 'hc^ld on" to her' kids 
while knowing that ' letting go * would best meet 
their educational needs. 

Much of what Maggie was doing irom the 
start was offering support to the other teachers m 
iter school I ite-e tcac tiers knew tiiat Maggie wa> 
their resource, and daily they sought Maggies 
help. Interacting with other teachers m her 
building was extremely saiislymg. but Maggie 
was hungry to find other special educators who 
were taking on this new role. The idea was so 
new-' in New Hampshire that there weren't many 
others. "Someday." Maggie remembers thinkmg. 

"there will be plenty ol educators 
throughout the state doing what 
I'm doing, because its the right 
thing to do. and it works." 



scryices ufc pj:o\i(leci .:. 

a way Ihat works jar the 
chissroom tedcher. 

The Inchisiov J'liciUtcitor 
, needs to be fleXrWc 
cfHJEt^li to accomnnnUHC 
the t'cacherls schedule. 

Maureen liutton 
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EVOLUTION OF CHANGE 



Sfn cducauon, as in litc. chani;c is constant. 
Liducational practices like jUst about 
cvcr\' other ' solid and tested" theory -- have 
changed dramatically throughout the years. 

As Maggie learned in 19S8. the old "tried 
and true" practices ot educating students with 
disabilities were not the best. As recently as the 
eadv l^)80s, educational practice^ dictated that 
students with severe disabihties be educated in 
separate schools and classes, apart from their 
t\-pical peers However, parents and educators 
began to lace the evidence that this practice was 
not meeting the needs ol students with disabili- 
ties, nor the needs ol the community in general 
iBiklen. 1Q85: Brown et al . U)88: Tox. 1^87. 
Gartner lSt Lipsky, 1987V Through evaluauon 
and questioning, parents and educators began 
the search for alternatives, for new ideas, for a 
"new wind." so to speak. 

We now know that students with disabili- 
ties are best educated when they are full-time 
members of typical agc-appropri- 
ate classrooms in neighborhood 
schools (Biklen. 1985; Brinker, 
1984. Biov\Ti et al . 1988: Brown. 
Nieiupski ^!sr Hamre-Nietupski. 
1976. Halvorscn lSt Sailor. 1990; 
sirully NT StrulK-. U^87. Thousand 
.\r Villa. K)80 ' 

With thi^ change, systems 
had lo develop to support 
students, teachers, and pjrents. 




Educating students with disabilities m regular 
neighborhood schools and classrooms meant 
that educators, related service providers, and 
families had to change the way in which they 
promoted best educational practices for 
all students. 

Today, we no longer assume that the spccicil 
sfUticnf will arrive by s/wuil /n<s at a .s/V(.it/< ddss 
taught by a s/vcuj! icaihcr according to a special 
sehaiiiJc and auTiadum. In lact. we generally try 
to avoid using the word s/vcki! when planning 
and describing the education ot students who 
have disabilities. 

Undoubtedly one ol the biggest changes for 
schools embracing inclusion is the eliminauon of 
the model ol exclusion or pull out services. We 
now bring support scrMccs to the students in 
regular education settings, allowing them to 
learn in classes with their peers iFord. 1989; 
Giangreco, 1990; Janney 6x Meyer. 1990; Stam- 
back, Stainback &f Forest. 1989; Thousand &r 
Villa, 1990. X'andercook 6:- York. 
1989; York et al.. 1989). Educa- 
tors, related service providers, 
students, and lamilies now work 
together as collaborative team 
members, not isolated experts. In 
this way, wo all provide the sup- 
ports necessary lor students with 
disabilities to be successlully edu- 
cated alongside their typical peers 



A NEW ROLE 



HOW TO BEGIN 



A,J»n imponani change ncccssuaicd by ihc 
I I "new wind ' ot inclusion is ihc cvolunon ol 
a new protcssional role. The special educaiion 
icacher lakes on ncw^ responsibiliucs characier- 
izcd b\' collaboraiivcly consuhing wuh jII umcH- 
crs. related sen ice providers, and parents This 
new roie also includes coordmaiing services lor 
siudcnis who are members ol regular class- 
rooms. Quite simpK', this role is to provide and 
coordinate the supports thai enable the success- 
ful inclusion of siudents with disabilities. 

As this new role evolved, the search began 
lor an appropriate ]ob tide. We have chosen the 
title "Inclusion l-acilitator ' as the term used 
ihroughoui this book, as we believe ii accurately 
retlccis the true mission of the person accepting 
this role. 

Throughout New Hampshire, an Inclusion 
Facilitator is that person whose job it is to tacili- 
tate. however necessary, the full inclusion ot 
students who have disabilities as active, partici- 
pating learners m regular age-appropriate classes 
and neighborhood schools. 

Given the move toward fully inclusive 
education, the demand lor skilled Inclusion 
Facilitators has greatly increased during the past 
live vears. In 1^88 we knew of only one educa- 
tor m New Hampshire who had a job description 
which rellected her role as an inclusion I'aLihia- 
tor. Today, there are more than hO members 
ol New liampshires Inclusion Facilitators 
Support Network These members work daily u> 
support lull inclusion m their schools and m 
ihe stale 

ERLC 



If yur purpose lor writing this book is to 
vJ^provide guidance ularc we say words ol 
wisdom to both new and experienced Inclu- 
sion Facilitators. Each chapter includes anecdo- 
tal stories, discussion, and strategies. Our 
research and information comes Irom you and 
your colleagues who shared their stones as well 
as their best practices". Coniribuimg to this 
book were Inclusion Facilitators who told us 
they wanted to assist others in forming a process 
to best support the value ihey hold dear -- 
schools must be welcoming places lor all stu- 
dents. This book highlights the best m all of us 
as evidenced in the stories and examples woven 
throughout. It is important to recognize, how- 
ever, that behind every success story, there lies a 
lourncy in which commitment, hard work, and 
humor paved the way. The purpose ol this book 
IS not to create unrealistic expectations for hiclu- 
sion Facilitators, but to create a vision lor the 
potential o^ this new and exciting roie. 

The lole of the Inclusion Facilitator is a 
dynamic one. changing and growing as inclusion 
practices become increasingly comprehensive 
and sophis'.icaied. Clearly. Inclusion Facilitators 
must maintain professional flexibiliiy as their 
role descriptions evolve to keep pace with the 
changes occurring in schools and communities. 
This evolution is both exciting and Lhallenging 
-- as New Hampshire Inclusion Facilitators know 
first-hand The Institute on DisabilityA'AP. Uni- 
versity ot New Hampshire, is proud to celebrate 
these dedicated protessionals who work so 
diligentlv 10 keep the vision, spirit, and reality ol 
inclusion alive 



LUNCH IS MORE THAN JUST A MEAL 




:::;h ui.uic /li->^- -'".i- w^mkLt-^ 



1 ;:kLi. li'.c d'.<irui- lnJu>KMi 1,k:':;mum- ^1k' 
^Miis iho ^ .Mi\" i>.uuMi h\ ivmniiin^ talk ihc 

».'uHi- ^^.'iKiu^ and ihcir ^ias>iviaics have 

ivajvd llv^nl liHinh ciadc ihi> nlmi" Liiuia know- 
lo u^L" pcopic-!i;>i lai\i;ua^c lo LL>cnhc ihc 
MUi.ioni^ -- lor e\anipk'. -!k- -a\< Carv. who 
!Mpp».'n- iv^ liavc avinsni ' ami Anicha. who 

a wiuck'nair ^h^ >pv.'akv ol 
'..W'K.- a-.u!^-:v,- a.- :::iiiMc!uaU w. lih 
;nan\ i^i'i- anil .apahihncs The 



-kio -:ia]v> -onv puai k^anii i:radc -t.^r^-s 
a}\nii ^\wh -UKkni v ni-'r. .^r, a via-^nia;-.. a 
l^ook 1 epori "io^i v^n p.a\ m\nnul ■ ,.nd 

dL-senix-^ m mmiio dciail [he w,\\'^ in whieh v-Mcii 
^iiuicra !nll\' paiaKipau> in. l^^unh made k"--vMis 
.uid a^UMlK- \K^-l nnpoiKtiV.ix I :nda ,\sk> :":a' 
ua^iier-- w'nai -uppon ajiorm.it ;on 

wonio. n:.MV .^TiivMiai 'ie wii'n '.r.e 

-;\;dc::!- iiar.^nuMi n> nv.dd!-.- -.'a.ov^i I !ic U'aJv 



lm- i^-aw inan\' LjVk>lion> an^l \k\w. and L;:;da 
lca\c- d^A- 1 1 inch ^^nnii^ wiih ,i niulii-Lk-c:cd 
promise ■- -he i> conii; -J.K'duk" u\up.or 
\isuaiion>. a work>hv'>p vmi uuiu-ion. and n";cci- 
m^s 'nciwccn Uunih and '^!\ku- leathers 

kmda sa\s ^hc wiil covM-du^iic iv^-:uiar nicorams 
wiih du' hUh crad.*.- UMLiicr- \\w -li^iooI 

vcar begins and diroudHnii \hc nc\i school \ car 
A quu'k kxMs ai die kum^c eKKk rcn"nnd> 
\hc u\Khcrs dial u> ha^k lo \hc clar^sUHMn The 
icachcrs iviurn lo ihou- cki>>o> k>s anxious and 
more cxeiicd aboui iKwi \car Unuki 
SSSSSSSi^^ cnLOurai;od Tncn oponnc-> and 

' know <«ihai no\i ^ca^ wdl woi k vHU 
A just \\\w 



classroom teacher, 
I know. how. many^\i'=^ 
wonderjul thin^ go vn\^ 
in a^dassroom. . v- 
^ i'AlVsiudcnts-shoul iLbc^yy:- 
a tlart of this^ J 

■ i 

Mrtry Timson-r . 




ADVOCATING FOR INCLUSION 



/he success or Luluie ot inclusion depends not 
/upon the characierisiiLS o( a siudeni. but 
instead on ih^* vision, con^mumeni. and creati\'- 
uy of families, educators, and adminisiraiors. U 
{oUows then, ihai one role of an Inclusion Facil- 
uaior is 10 continuously reintorce that vision and 
commitment. Advocating for inclusion as a value 
and a philosophy as well a< a praciice. is a criti- 
cal role ot the [nclusion Facilitator. 

For many classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators, inclusion has provided them with their 
hrsi experiences with students who have signili- 
cant disabilities. The Inclusion Facilitator can 
demonstrate, through word and deed, that a stu- 
dent with disabilities is a student first, and needs 
to be treated m an age-appropriate, respectful 
manner. Speaking to, and not about, a student 
will assist other adults and students in showing 
the same respect. Inclusion Facilitators encour- 
age others to assume a students competence by 
emphasizing a students abilities and contribu- 



tions, ratiier than disabilities and clchcils hi all 
parameters of the lob -- from meeungs lo plav- 
grounds -- the Inclusion Facilitator has the 
opportunity to advocate value and re^pcci lor 
all students. 

Inclusion Facilitators work wuh tca^ her^ 
and students to advocate lor inclusion |-or 
exampl.e, the Inclusion Facihtauir ^.an i^ach a 
studentb peers how to use her/his cvimmunica- 
tion device. During the sanie day she may oiler 
support to a teacher on developing modilicauon^ 
of lesson plans to meet the needs ol nuiivKiual 
students Inclusion Facilitators advocaie lor a 
students lull participation m the classroom 
Sometimes simply askmg How will Adam do 
this?" will lead sialf and students [o delinc iheir 
ow^n problem-solving methods as a way to natu- 
rally include the student. B\' convening an 
attitude of optimism, high expectations, and Ave 
can do it" spirit, the Inclusion Facilitator elfec- 
tively demystifies the student and the process 



As a 71 advocate 
for iucliisioUf I believe 
ill it so sn ongly that 
no atgittneiu against a 
could c\et sway iUe: - 
I have seen it work 

and I know that 
it is tiie i iy,lit tliin,^ 
[oi all students, x Icrsscs 
^and Si hools. • 



C. (inullc Valcnzo 



STRATEGIES FOR ADVOCATING FOR INCLUSION 



/ J isscminate articles, books, pictures, and 
([...^/videos that demonstrate the success ol m- 
clusion in your school and throughout the state. 
Make these materials available to teachers, 
administrators, parents, school boards, and com- 
munity members 

2. Schedule workshops on inclusive educa- 
tion m your schooUsV Invite teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, students, and community 
members. Vary the workshop presenters -- 
remember ihat strong and convmcmg pre^enla- 
tions can be made by parents, people with 
disabilities, students, and teachers. All should 
have the opportunity to present their stories. 

3. Use language and behavior that shows 
respect and value for all students' abilities. Treat 
all students in an age-appropriate manner. Talk 
with, riot about, students and include students 
in conversations. 

4. Use people-first language at all times 
r'a boy who has Down Syndrome', "Leah, a 
student who has physical disabilities^V This con- 
veys to the listener that :he disability is simply 
one characteristic of the whole individual. 
Encourage others to use people-first language. 

5. Encourage your school district to 
develop an Inclusive Education Committee {or 
Ixnter yet, make sure these issues are discussed 
as a part of a School Improvement Committee). 
Advocate for the committee to include students, 
lamilies, people with disabilities, and communi- 
ty members. L'se the checklist, h It REALLY 
Indusio^i?, provided in Appendix 1, to promote 
best practices in your district. 



6. Give positive feedback, including letters 
of recognition and notes of appreciation, to those 
who have been successful at teaching all 
students. Invite the local media to come into the 
school to recognize these individuals through 
articles and photographs. 

7. Remember all personnel who can offer 
support to students and to you. For example, 
invite custodians, nurses, and secretaries to 
inclusion workshops. Include ihem m your 
appreciation and recognition clforts. 

8. Advocate for individual students. Assist 
others in seeing a students abilities. Make certain 
that eaclt student actively participates in all class 
and school events and routines Uncluding home- 
room, locker, desk, books, papers, and same 
report card as all other students). 

9. Become active in the community by 
ser\'ing on regional or state committees. Attend 
school board and PTO meetings, join school 
committees. The more interest you show, the 
more support )-ou will be offered. 

10. Include typical community organiza- 
tions and supports (Girl Scouts, Boys Club) in 
each students individual education plan. This 
can support a students full participation in all 
aspects of the community Make certain that 
these community events occur at limes that are 
typical for all students (.aftcr-school, weekends, 
summer). Do not support students with disabil- 
ities leaving the school building during times of 
ihe day when all other siudenis arc m school. 
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GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 



/he hrsi week o\ schooi is always hcciiL. 
/ Teachers. Mudenis. and narenis all have varv- 
mg de.urees ol diil'icuUy adjusting lo ihe siruc- 
lured rouime ol school aiicr ihose lazy days 
ol summer 

This year, there's particular excitement m 
the Garcia honK\ Along wuh all the usual bu^^tle 
ol v^eitin^^ ready lor a new school year. James 
Garcia, 1 I years old. i> gettm^: le.idy to i^.o to his 
home >chool lor the lirst time. 

James will emer Mam Street School as a 
>ixih grader. Belore thib year. James attended a 
segregated ^^chool in a neighboring tinvn. When 
the L.arcias and their special education director 
began talking about including James m a regular 
education classroom in h\> neighborhood 
school, Mr. and Mrs. Garcia were anxious to 
learn more. It sounded great, but naturally they 
had a number ol questions and concerns. 
Would this be best lor James- What kind ol sup- 
port would he receive? 

The Liarcias were introduced 
to Sharon, ihe districts Inclusion 
r-acilitator. She came to their home 
^evera! times to nu\H James and 




talk with the family about what supports and 
inlormation they would need to help lames 
make a smooth transition into a new school and 
a new classroom. Sharon olTered the Garcias the 
names of several other parents whose children 
were included in their neighbodiood schools. 
She introduced James and his parents to the 
school stall and the team used the L^.O.A.C.M. 
Manual ^Uu'O.sing O/^Ud/is and Ai^ommoikuioni^ lor 
Gliilclre/i; Giangreco, Lilonmger cs:" Iverson, 
to write an Individual liducaiion Plan that 
reflected parental priorities and dreams. There 
was length)* discussion about the ways in which 
James would be iully involved m ^ixth grade 
classes, and the family was given miormation 
about the many parent-^ciiool organizations and 
events iPTO, parcnt-voluntccr program ^ that 
occur throughout the year. 

September came quickly, and James 
entered Main Street School as a sixth grader. 
As the school \'ear progressed, Sharon mam- 
tamed contact with the Garcias 
offering additional assistance with 
extracurricular activities, after- 
school friendships, and anv other 
family priorities 



FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 



C / nvolvin^^ families m the school lives ol 
K^^ihcw children is critical to the aiiainmcnt 
of effective learning outcomes. Most educators 
agree that students do better m school if their 
parents are involved, it is also true that families 
must be supported to take the lead in setting 
priorities and long-range goals for their children 
The best opportunities for learning to be both 
uselul and supported come about when experi- 
ences between the school and the home can be 
bridged on a daily basis. An essential role of the 
Inclusion Facilitator is coordinating effective 
home and school collaboration. 

The Inclusion Facilitators role in support- 
ing a family's involvement must take into consid- 
eration the values of the family, however they 
may differ from the Inclusion Facilitators own 
values. With encouragement and support, many 
famihes can more fully participate in all aspects 
of the school community, in ways that fit with 
their own needs and priorities. For example, not 
all parents want to attend PTO meetings; 
however, if a family wants to attend, the Inclu- 
sion Facilitator could assist them in accessing 
the supports they require leg-, transportation, 
child care). 

Some families may have never participated 
m open houses, school performances, recreation 
and sports events, field trips, or classroom 
parties. Perhaps these activities were not offered 
in previous schools. By providing information 
about these events, the hulusion Facilitator will 
be helping iamilies to participate, if they so 



choose. Family-to-iamily connections can be 
facilitated through this participation because 
these events focus on shared interests rather than 
differences. 

Full involvement of parents in events 
specific to their child (parent-teacher confer- 
ences, lEP meetings') is essential for reaping the 
greatest benefit to the student. Things as simple 
as ilexible meeting times and locations, support 
for transportation, and child care during meet- 
ings, can dramatically increase a family's involve- 
ment. Facilitating regular communication 
between home and school i.via telephone calls, 
notebooks, visits, and/or written reports) about 
progress, homework, relationships, health, and 
other issues, further connects the school and 
the home. 

The hKlusion Facilitator's role in enhanc- 
ing a familys ability to fully participate in any 
and all aspects of their child's education also 
includes respecting the iamily as a valuable and 
accurate source of information about the stu- 
dent. Many parents are asked to speak to their 
child's class or to the faculty about their child. 
Families can be invited to provide training in 
inclusion, collaboration, and high expectations 
to the school and/or community By supporting a 
family's ability to become a visible meriiber of the 
school community (to the extent that they 
desireV the Inclusion Facilitator not only 
enhances one students school experience but 
effectively advocates for a fully inclusive school 
community 
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STRATEGIES TO FACILITATE FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 



ccomc familiar with the many processes 
_ 'used to ascertain student goals and 
dreams i,MAPS liNfaleini; Action Plans: Forest, 
IQ8QI and C.O.A.C.H. (Giangreco, Cloningcr &r 
Ivcrson, 10Q3|). Use these and other methods to 
be certain that family priorities are incorporated 
into the overall education plan. 

2. Listen to and respea family values and 
priorities. Teachers, therapists, and other educa- 
tors How m and out of a students world, but 
parents are in their child's life forever. Seek out 
information from parents. Respect them for the 
knowledge and information they can provide. 

3. Support families and students in their 
efforts to become involved in extracurricular 
activities \n the school and the community 
Assist the family in accessing the supports neces- 
sar>' for a student to participate in various 
typical activities (the drama club, the YMCA, an 
after-school jobV 

4. Facilitate a communication loop 
between families and teachers. 
Stav in the loop, but do not super- 
sede the classroom teachers 
connection with the parents. 
Don't forget that informal contact 
(.phone calls, notes home, occa- 
sional home visits) can provide a 
sire- ig hnk between home 
and school. 



5. Model for others how the family is an 
integral part of the students educational team. 
Make the family feel welcome, accepted, and re- 
spected. Be careful of huge lEP and/or evaluation 
meetings (refer to "Mv Dream lEP Meeting' in 
Appendix 2). 

6. Involve parents m workshops, trainings, 
seminars, and support groups, to the extent 
they are interested. Provide or seek support so 
they can attend (offer a ride, seek tuition 
waivers). Remember that parents are valuable 
presenters to faculty, school boards, and 
the community 

7. Connect families to one another 
Provide parents with information on existing 
parent support organizations, if they desire. 

8. Connect families to typical school and 
community organizations (.PTO, parent volun- 
teer organizations, community recreation 
groups). Encourage and support parents to be- 
come involved in the whole school community, 

to the extent that they are 
comfortable. 

9. Make sure the classroom 
teacher includes parents in all 
typical teacher-parent connections 
(parent-teacher conferences, class- 
room volunteers, field trip chaper- 
ons). While IIZP and evaluation 
meetings are important, they 
should not take the place of typi- 
cal parent -teacher connections 



\Vorhing closely wi(li 



jinniUcs is a very ■ 
inipo.iUiiU pan oj .my joh, . 
Afrrrint; foimotlv 
and ill fat mallv willi 
patents hccps CNrrvdiiMi; J* 
/ unnini; sPio<>riilv.'. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 




cr lirsi danic' lanicc llamihoii wa^ so 
cxciicd. As Ms. 1 lamihon drove licr daui;h- 
icr lo ihc high school, ^lic knew jusi how janicc 
Ick -- she was cxciicd. loo. hui very nervous, 
as well. 

Jusi ihis Tall, laniee entered hi.i;h school a^ 
a lenih grader alter having Ix'cn previoublv edu- 
cated m a variety of scliools and classes tor 
students with disabilities Never betore had she 
been a part oi typical "leenage" events, never be- 
fore had she had Iriends m her o\\ n community. 
Ms. Hamilton was pleased, ol course, thai Janice 
was doing so well in school, but she was still 
anxious about how the evening would go lor her 
daughter. Would anyone be there to meet her? 
Would anyone dance with her? Would she be 
alone all night? Ms Hamilton was prepared to 
stay at the dance all night if necessary. 

As the car pulled up to the school, three ol 
janices Incnds were waiting lor her at the door. 
The girls ran over to the car and began chatting 
excitedly about who was at the f 
dance and what everyone was .• 
wearing. Belore Ms. Hamilton C 
could even get out oi the car. the t 
guis had helped janice into her 
wheelchair and whisked her into 
the building. Thev waved Ms. 
Hamilton awav. saving. She ll he 




line, don't worry." Ms. Hamilton watched lor as 
long as she could until the girls disappeared into 
die building. 

The [our Iriends entered the gymnasium 
and danced, laughed, and talked the night away 

.Although this was a night lor teenagers, the 
Inclusion Tacilitator was ■behind the scenes " 
When the Inclusion facilitator heard jamces 
Iriends talking about the year's lirst dance, he 
wondered aloud li' they needed an\' support to 
include )anice m the big raght. The girls had it all 
figured out, but agreed to call )anices parents to 
tell them about the dance and what they had 
planned. 

The Inclusion Facilitator volunteered to be 
a faculty chaperon at the dance, but had no more 
contact with Janicc and her friends than he had 
with any other students. When the girls planned 
to go to an ice cream shop after the dance, the 
Inclusion Facilitator simply encouraged them to 
problem solve the transportation issue (.which 
they did successlullyV Although 
the Inclusion Facilitator gently 
facilitated the development of 
these relationships, he knew 
enough to quickly move out ol the 
vva\' once real friendships began to 
form. 



FACILITATING PEER SUPPORTS AND FRIENDSHIPS 
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/ he real ccmcni ol inclusion is provided 
fihroiu^h peer aL^-cpiiincc and suppori. rhouj;h 
rclaiionships and friendships may hcgin in 
sehool, exiendine ihem beyond ihe boundaries 
ol school ■- 10 home and ihc communis -- 
i> a i^oal. 

An oil-named benchi ol mchL-ion ihe 
de\elopmeni ol mutually saiistymi; Iriend-hip^ 
ixnween ^uldcnl- wiih and wiihoui disabiliuo. 
When siudeni^ uuh disabiliiies are tully includ- 
ed and valued Un iheir panicipation m class and 
school, relaiionshipb can develop. However, tor 
man\ siudenis, especially those who had been 
scgrci^aied tor many years, the developmeni ot 
these relationships may need lo he tacilitaied by 
school and tamiK' members. An essential, hut 
sometimes overlooked, role of die Inclusion 
Facilitator is {he facilitation of hoih Iricndships 
and peer supports m and out of school. This may 
not alwavs be an easy task. Paiicncc. flcxibiliu; 
and an understanding of everyoncs ba-ic needs 
must he the road map on ibis journey 

Peer supports and friendships arc two 
components of the kind ot support an Inclusion 
I'aciluator may tacilitatc tor a student It is 
important to note that peer supports and peer 
hiendships are distinctly ditferent entities. Do 
not confuse them Friendship occurs when two or 
more people discover common interests and 
develop a mutualK' satistying relationship. The 
ivinlorcement is the relationship itself. Peer 
IS the kind ot help one student ma\- give 
another, sometimes via an adults rec|uesi While 
it IS certainly true that triends otien pro\'ide sup- 
port, and peer supports treL|ucntlv develop intt^ 
Iriendship.s, U is important that the InclusuMi 



Pacilitaior not confuse the two Many students 
with disabilities have an abundance ot peer 
support but too few triends. 

Facilitating friendships requires thai the 
age ol the student be taken into account. 1-riend- 
ships lor very young children naturally include 
adults ^ family members, preschool and after- 
school |iersonneP Friendships tor elementary 
school r>tU(.ients mvoKe increased independence 
trom adults and more emphasis upon other 
students. I'ricndships tor high school students 
consist primariK- of other high, school students, 
with adults signihcantly out ot the picture. It is 
esscniial that these taceis be considered by 
Inclusion Facilitators. 

It is also essential to iully involve peers in 
the tacilitaiion of these relationships. An Inclu- 
sion Fat:iliiaior can ask peers what supports ihcy 
initially need to develop a relationship with a 
particular student. Once those supports arc pro- 
\'ided. the Inclusion Facilitator can step back 
and let the relattunship take hold. Many Inclu- 
sion Facilitators skilltully orchestrate situations 
that suppori the development of relationships 
and then ciuickly get out of the v/ay 

Recognizing that peers are a reservoir ol 
resourceful and creative ideas, an Inclusion 
Facilitator can tacilitate peer supports by asking 
peers to help a student tully participate m class 
and school. IW including peers m the problem- 
solving process, ihcy are given the opptMtunity 
to become true sup|HM'ts to a student, and not 
simply 'peer tutors^' When an Inclusion Facili- 
tator assists peers and adults in acknowledging 
\\rd[ all ot u^ arc interdependent, natural and 
satisfvmg relationships can develop. 
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STRATEGIES TO FACILITATE 
PEER SUPPORTS AND FRIENDSHIPS 



ecome aware of the picture'' for 
each student. Explore with the student, 
family, and peers their dreams for the present 
and future. Together, develop strategies to facili- 
tate relationships. 

2. Become familiar with processes such as 
Circles of Friends and MAPS (Forest. 
which can lacilitate the beginning of friendships 
and supports for students. 

3. Advocate for full access to any program. 
service, or recreational opportunity Un school 
and out) a student desires. Be a resource to facil- 
itate the supports necessary to ensure full partic- 
ipation. Be available to follow up as a resource 
person if necessary: 

4. Model ways for other teachers and 
students to include a student In all activities. 
Use respectful language and a positive attitude, 

5. Assist others to recognize the differ- 
ences between peer supports and friends. 



Be aware of the benefits of true friendships in 
and out of school and your role in making 
them happen. 

6. Communicate and collaborate closely 
and often with a students family to ensure that 
friendships can continue outside ot the school 
building. 

7. Meet regularly with teachers, classroom 
assistants, parents, administrators, and related 
service professionals to discuss friendships and 
to develop strategies for peer supports. 

8. Enlist the help of all school staff 
(secretar}-. custodian, principal, guidance coun- 
selor) to provide support to students, hut never 
at the expense of peer relationships. 

9. Ask peers to be a part of the planning 
process for an individual student. Utilize their 
ideas on classroom strategies, after-school activi- 
ties, friendships, and supports. 
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Being invoh'cd with a . ■ 
"circ/c ()[ [iicmls" -'i: 



has been a iclil learning 
experience jof me. 
\ ha\e juund thai 
kids ha\'e nwj e- ideas 

and are mote- 
\aph\\iHiited ihinkets 
lhan I would have y;i\ef\ 
iliem ( M'</ij /<>/ . 

Mameen llnuon 



WORKING AND LEARNING TOGETHER 




iA^^ \oar^. Wmh .mended a ivi^ioiial 
prom.iiii \o\- >iudoni> with disabiliiks. I hi^ 
\Lar >ho e!Mois [hwd >;radc m her ncighborhooLl 
school A- pari ol ihc iransiiion. Paulas new 
UMclu r .r.'d I lie school s Inclusion Faciiiiaior 
^poni luno vVhsorviUi; Paula in ihc regional pro- 
cram ar.d :aikinc wuh ihe programs icaohors 
I he ih.irei crade leaeher noiod rii;hl a\va\- ihai 
whai l ar.ia wa^ dom^ m ihc >pccial cducaiion 
Ja>s was \crv diHcivni Ironi whai wcni on m 
ihird crado. What could Paula accomplish m 
mv r!a>s- ' iho concerned ihird i;radc icachcr 
a-kcd ihc Inclusion Taciliiaior. 

The Inclusion Facihiaior and ihc icachcr 
spcni -cvcral hours lalkmg ahoui whai ihcy. had 
observed and what ii would be like lor Paula m 
thud i;rade li wasni wise nor desirable lor ihe 
third );rade to duplicate the class m which Paula 
was now; enrolled, ihe Inclusion Pacilitaior reas- 
sured ihc teacher "In fact;* she said, •the pnma- 
rv bcncti: ! inclusion i> that m your class. Paula 
will be icarnini^ how- to be a 
succcsslui Mudent. and ihat will 
ultimate!\ b.elp her to become a 
succcssjul aduli 

loccrncr. the teacher and the 
Inclusion l-aciliiator eliscussed the 




Ic-sons. Lonieni. and siruciure ol ihud uradc and 
ihe importance ol mainuunin^ ihai inie^riiw 
WiTn ihib as a base, ilicv then eliscusscd i'aula's 
UIP Lvals. The Inclusion 1-acditator and_^ ibtc 
icachcr ■hram^iormed" how ihesc uoals could be 
met wiihm ibe comext ol thud urade lessons and 
cvcrvday rouiines Tb.e more they talked, the 
more ihcv bc^an lo dewloj-^ \\a\s o\ inciudmu 
Paula into ihc class Tb.e IncluMon i-acilnator 
smiled when the teacher told her. When Paula 
loms my clas^. ol m\' studenis aic uomg to 
learn ihmgs that will ultimaiely make diem more 
successful adults. " 

Throughout the school \ear. the Inclusion 
l-acihiaior met regularlv wuh lb..- classroom 
teacher to develop siraiegies lor l\uila lo lulb 
jurticipate m all aspects ol her class and to use 
those opportunities to teach her valuable knowl- 
edge and skills. The Inclusion Pacilitator did not 
plan lessons lor Paula - instead she worked wuh 
the classroom teacher to moelily. when necessary. 

the class lessons and materials. As 
ihc vear drew lo a (.lose, the 
teacher celebrated how much ^hc 
and Paula had learned 



MODIFYING CURRICULUM 




Hiat can this student do during this 
lesson?" IS a question commonly asked 
by teachers who have a new student with dis- 
abiluies in ihcir classroom. The ability ol the in- 
ckision Facilitator to respond to the classroom 
teachers qucr\' in both a direct and collaborative 
manner is pivotal lo successful inclusion. An 
inclusion Facilitator has a dual role to play to 
ensure thai the classroom teacher is the primary 
person laciUtatini: the learnmg of all studcms in 
ihc class. That dual role is providing the teacher 
with uselul ideas for adapting activities and cur- 
riculum, and supporting the icachcr so that 
she/he will begin to naturally plan day-to-day 
learning opportunities lor every student. 

Many new Inclusion Facilitators struggle 
with their role in curriculum modification. 
Perhaps more familiar with planning lessons for 
students with disabilities, they may begin their 
|ob by providing a classroom teacher with alter- 
native lessons for an individual student to work 
on during classroom lessons. \Vc ^tron\^ly di^iOur- 
a^e this involvement - the negative message that 
this approach conveys is three-fold: only the 
Inclusion Facilitator can provide appropriate 
lessons plans for this student; the classroom 
teacher's role m this students education is mere- 
ly to provide a place lor learning rather than to 
he the students primary teacher: and, this 
student IS dramatically different from all other 
students and cannot participate in most class- 
room lei.sons and activities. c>b\:ousK\ these arc 
not the nKSsages that the Inclusion Facilitator 
wants to <.onve\-. This approach inevitably leads 
10 a message ol separaieiiess as opposed to one 
ol incluMon. 
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All Inclusion Facilitators need to heed this 
caution. The Inclusion Facilitator does not pro- 
vide alternative lessons and/or materials lor a 
student, instead she/he collaborates with the 
classroom teacher to ensure that all students par- 
ticipate -- and learn from the regular education 
curriculum. The regular education curriculum 
must be the starting point from which all modi- 
hcations are made 

The Inclusion Facilitator and the classroom 
teacher work together to make modihcaiions to 
the materials and/or the expectations ol class 
lessons. All modifications should respect the age 
and the grade of the student and should adhere 
to the concept A comparable challenge. Addi- 
tionally, all modifications should relleci high 
expectations for every student. 

The Inclusion Facilitn^^r can also support 
the classroom teacher in recognizing the numer- 
ous opportunities that exist throughout the 
school d.u* for a student to learn valuable skills. 
For example, practicing reading skills in the 
cafeteria and learning dressing skills in physical 
education class, can support a students learning 
in natural environments. Because it is the class- 
room teacher who is with the student through- 
out the school day, the role of the Inclusion 
Facilitator is to work with the teacher to identify 
and take advantage of these natural learning 
opportunities. 

When Inclusion Facilitators see their role 
as offering support to classroc^m teaclicrs around 
curriculum n.odificaiion, classroom teachers are 
better able to see their role as teachers of 
dU students. 
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STRATEGIES FOR MODIFYING CURRICULUM 



^^J'sk the classroom teacher what she/he 
T jneeds/rom you lo succcssluUy teach all 
siudcnis m the class. Be ilexible m providing ihe 
supports that the teacher requests. 

2. ^rxcowrage. a team effort hy acknowl- 
edging the classroom teachers role as the 
primary educator for all students. The team 
process should include peers - they will hav*- 
ideas to help the student fully participate in all 
class lessons. Include parents m this process. Re- 
member, ihcy know their child best. 

3. Review the ''Curriculum Modificatioy\ 
and Student Supports" chart. Share this infor- 
mation with others. Remember that the regular 
education curriculum is the basis from which 
all modifications are made. (Refer to the 
Appendix 3.) 

4. Become familiar with augmentative 
communication strategies and devices, includ- 
ing facilitated communication. Supporting a 
student who does not speak or docs not speak 
clearly with a means to communi- 
cate should be a top priority 

5. Meet regularly with the 
classroom teacher - weekly if 
possible - to discuss classroom 




strategies. L'se these meetings to plan strategies 
for future lessons C'How can we include Graham 
in the Science Fair?""* rather than simply as 
"progress reports'' C'tiow did last week go?''"* 

6. Learn everything you can about innov- 
ative teaching strategies (Reading and Writing 
Process. Cooperative Learning, experiential math 
and science^ Join classroom teachers m attend- 
ing training sessions and workshops Share writ- 
ten materials and encourage others to respect the 
unique learning styles of all students. 

7. Becoyyie knowledgeable about curricu- 
lum modification and classroom strategies by 
reading materials and attending trainings. 
(See Appendix 4 for a list of resources. 

8. Have high expectations for all students 
and convey this to the student, peers, family, and 
teachers. Provide challenging learning opportu- 
nities for all students by assuming competence 
and ability 

9. Use the C.O.A.C.H. Manual iGiangreco. 
Cloninger &r Iverson, to 
construct matrices which help 
teachers to prioritize students' 
goals and work on them through- 
out the school day 
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FOUR WAY STREET 



CI 

\^vx ! oJ<nicycr. principal ol South 
3 niLMiicniai y School, welcomed ihc (acuity 
lo the annual spimg meeting. This was 
Ms. l.ockmeyers lavonie meeting: the stall' was 
always lull ol ideas lor making the next school 
vear even Ixnter than the previous one. This 
vcars a^^cnda included introducing the stall to 
liie >choois new Inclusion l-'acilitaior. Ke\'in 
Mahoncv 1 liough the laculiy was well-versed in 
die concept oi inclusion -- many had attended 
uorkshop> on classroom strategies, lacihtated 
communication, and the value ol diversity -- 
ihcv did biavc questions as to what role the 
lnclu>ion l aciliiaior would play m their school. 

Ms l.ockmeyer began the meeting with 
one word -- C'.ollaboraiion' Collaboration is the 
word thai periecily describes how we can best 
answer die needs ol' all of our students." She 
v.oniinued. "Id like you to meet Kevin 
Mahoney. our new Inclusion I'acilitaior. He is 
here to answer your questions. " 

Ke\m Mahoney smiled as he 
began to explain what his role 
would be at South Illementary. 
I d like iiKCl with individual 
ieachcr< he said, "and together, 
we can develop a mutually agreed 
upon -Jiedule ol weekly meet- 
ings." ^omc teachers might choose 
to meet during their established 
!>!anninc periods, others may feel 




best about meeting before or alter school. Some 
others. Kevin said, "may ask me io teach dieir 
class once a week'' to provide them with 
an additional planning period. 'As an Inclusion 
Facilitator. I do not have any direct teaching 
assignments, which affords me die freedom 
10 meet your scheduling noeds.'' Kevin 
cxplamed lurther. 

September came, and the school year 
began with weekly meetings between Kevin and 
individual teachers uvith other team members 
attending as needed). Puring these meetings, 
they worked on curriculum modification, facili- 
tation ol Iriendships. the coordination ol related 
services, and anything else necessary to assist the 
teacher in succcsslully educating a particular 
student. As the school year progressed, everyone 
agreed that the focus ol the meetings needed to 
change. No longer did thev need to exclusively 
discuss one student they now discussed inno- 
vative teaching strategies lor all students. 

Kevin became a resource to the 
entire class. 

Spring neared. and Ms. 
Lockmeyer began to put together 
the agenda for next years meeting. 
"Why tamper with success?" she 
thought, with a smile. "CoUabora- 
lion is working so well, pediaps 
that is just the word 111 begin with 
again at next vears meeting." 



COLLABORATION 



C /niliisivr cdiuMUon will hccomc liuly 
Vi.>/sc!l-susiaining only when school person- 
nel feel enabled lo leach all siudcnis logeiher in 
regular classrooms. Professionals, who once 
worked in isolaiion. rnusi join forces lo provide 
comprehensive supporis and services to all 
>iudenis m regular educaiion classrooms. The 
inclusion Taciliiaiors role i> lo collaboraie wiih 
Cilucaiors. rclaied service providers, parenis, and 
>iudenis 10 ensure a siudenis full and ecjual 
pariicipaiion in all school and class aciiviiies. 

The regular educaiion classroom is rich 
wiih learning o|^poriunuics for all siudents. 

rhroughoui ihe da\-. ihere are numerous oj^por- 
lunmes lor siudents lo learn valuable skills and 
knowledge The leam parcnis. siudcnis, cdu- 
caiors, related service providers -- must work 

logeiher lo identily these opportunities, and 

support the students ability to participate in 

them all Through eollaboraiion. members can 

bring their respective expertise and experiences 

to the table and decide upon the 

best ways to facilitate a students 

lull involvement. 

CxMlaboraiion is best viewed 

as a tour way street.' All team 

members are responsible lor the 

siudents total participation and 

learning in the classroom. No 

longer do members ot the team 

take responsibility lor only their 

goals l or example, m the past, a 

physical therapist may have 

worked on a students **gross 

motor" gv\ils -- independently and 




in an isolated en\ironmeni Novw that same 
physical therapist works closely with all other 
team members to support the student m her/ 
his ability lo use those skills throughout the 
entire day. 

Collaboration works best when it is seen as 
a joint lenei based on cc|uahiy, respect, and a 
commitment to I'noblcm-solvmg. lilteciive col- 
laboration involves i^arenis, siudents. educators, 
classroom assistants, and related services 
providers all viewing themselves and each other 
as valued and equal members ot the team. 
A shared commumeni to the ideals ol inclusive 
education is essential. Becau^^e the team must 
work logeiher to solve problems and brainstorm 
ideas. It IS important that the leam conveys to all 
members a sense of trust and respect. 

It goes without saying that the Inclusion 
Facilitator is a team player. Additionally, the 
Inclusion Facilitator may be given the role of 
''team coordinator" -- >he/lie manages the orga- 
nization ol the team process 
(meeting times, meeting minutes) 
but supports the tamily. student, 
and teachers to take the lead m 
goal setting, problem-solving, and 
decision-making. 

The collaborative team 
process is essential to successtul 
inclusion. Inclusion Facilitators 
should become knowledgeable 
and supportive oi the process, and 
work diligently to include this 
in every students educational 
experiences. 



STRATEGIES FOR COLLABORATION 



C Include yourself in the mainstream of 
K^_^the school by aiicnding all general faculiy 
and grade level nncetings. \blunieer for school 
connnnitiees, chaperon school dances, and advise 
cxiracurricular clubs. Assume lunch duly, recess 
duty, and bus duty like all oiher icachers. Eai 
lunch in the icachers room and aiiend faculiy 
panics. Convey ihc message ihai you are an 
ccjual member of ihe school communiiy 

2. Continue to educate yourself on best 
practices in education, both regular (cooperative 
learnmg, critical skills training) and disability- 
oriented Uaciliiated communication, assistive 
technology). Share this intormation with others. 

3. Eliminate the division betv^'een regular 
and special education in everything you do. 
Move yourself out of the special education office. 
Move your books into the library and your 
materials into the general curriculum closet. 

4. Get to know classroom activities and 
the How of classrooms. Offer to teach lessons to 
a class. Switch roles with a classroom teacher for 
a day. Divide responsibilities among all team 
members so that no one feels overwhelmed. 



5. Volunteer to cover classes for a teacher 
so that she/he can attend an lEP meeting, a train- 
ing, or visit another school. Do this often at the 
end of the school year to allow teachers to 
observe their future students. 

6. Meet regularly with classroom teachers, 
assistants, related service providers, and 
parents. Keep them informed of trainings, mate- 
rials, and interesting information. 

7. Be respectful of classroom integrity. 
Arrange obser\'ation times that are convenient 
for the teacher Make sure that your supports fit 
with the style of the teacher and the classroom. 

8. Learn more about collaboration and 
consultation. Attend trainings and review writ- 
ten materials. Help classroom teachers and 
parents acquire this knowledge. 

9. Arrange a flexible, but realistic, daKy 
schedule. Build in time for planning meesngs, 
paperwork, phone calls, etc. 

10. Connect yourself and classroom teach- 
ers with other educators across your state. Visit 
colleagues and encourage them to visit your 
school. 



PULLING IT ALL TOGETHER 



A 

A^J'cUlii':^ liuMr -on LXinicU name lo [he li^i 
/ I ol il^.r.c year olds lv>;l^lo^cd lor piv>Lliool 
was vorv c\v::ing (or Mr and Ms Cuvcnc 1 licy 
had Ivon pi.traimi; ihis lor a lon^; iimc and [hey 
know IXihil'. .vould Ix* happv in [he Uxal ».om- 
niuniiv pv-.'::ool prii^rani I'or iIk* pa>i tew 
monilis. li:.- ^uwmk^ had Ivcn meeiinc wuh 
Maria 1\a'.; ihc sehool disiricls hieluMon 
l acihiaior '. :.cy knew ihai. il ilicy all uoikod 
loi^ciher. Par.iel w ould do jusi tmc. 

Mana .;;iondcd several mcciin>;s wuh the 
t^irecneh, Tr-C icachers ai ihe prcsehool. and 
other leam nicrnhers who had worked wuh 

Daniel and his lamiK. It was important to 

ideniilv w:\u supports would he needed \or 

Daniel to he ^uceesstul in presehool. 

At the first meeting. Maria asked the 

Cireenes uha: supports they leli were important. 

"I've read a'vuit taeilitated eommunication." 

Mr Cireene .:::swered. ""and Td like it to he miro- 

dueed 10 D/;niel." Ms. Cireene agreed with her 

hushand. th.e:i added, "l also think 

that l.^^aniei ::eeds to he supported 

lo become :v.ore independent in ? 

his mohilu\ I d like to see these 

two thinu> the top ol the list." 
The ie.im quiekly responded. 

it wa> agiV'.-.: that Mana and one 

ol the pie-,::ool teachers would 

inirodui^e I'aniel to hiLiluated 

^.ommunkav.^Mi The team would 

also arrar lor l^^aniel. his 




parent-, and the Llisirieis physical therapist to go 
lo the assistive technology center lo learn more 
about motorized wheelchairs and other mo'niluy 
supports. Maria volunteered to keep the entire 
team mlormed about these visits through written 
noies and phone calls.. 

Maria then asked the preschool teachers. 
What >upporis will you need to lecl >u<.eesslul 
including Daniel m all a^|^ecl^ ol preschool?" 
The teachers, too. wanted to learn more about 
lacilitated communication They also said it was 
important to have regular contact wuh the 
Urecne family "t low about il we w rite notes to 
each other every day?" Ms. Cireene asked. That 
would he great, the teachers agreed. "We'd also 
like to meet wuh you and your hushand regu- 
larly." said one teacher, "to make sure that we all 
agree thai were doing the best lor Daniel." 
Maria helped them set \.[p a monthly schedule ol 
mceiings. "ril be at the meetings, too." said 
Maria, "and 1 have siMiie inlormation about 
curriculum modilicaiion that I can 
sh a re with y o u . W e c a n a 1 so 
schedule some alter-SLhool train- 
ings for the entire preschool siali. 
if you'd like. " 

So Daniel began his school 
"career" in a preschool with teach- 
ers and team n^.cmbers who leli 
supported while suppi^rtmg him. 
Everyone worked together to 
make it a great vear 



COORDINATION OF SUPPORTS 



/^\) now you know ihai wc define inclusion 
C-X as cducaiing all siudcnis m age -appropri- 
ate regular education classes m their neighbor- 
hood schools. But jusi as important lo that 
definition is ihe provision of the proper supports 
so that the students, teachers, and classes can be 
successful. Coordination ol these supports is an 
essential role oi the Inclusion racilitator. 

An Inclusion l-'acilitator defines these 
supports by asking the students, families, and 
teachers wluit supports they think are necessary 
to facilitate full inclusion. Once ascertamed. the 
Inclusion Ricilitator helps the team to determine 
the most natural ways of achieving those 
supports. 

All students and teachers need support to 
maximize the education that occurs daily in and 
out of school. Using naiural supparfs conveys the 
message that all students and teachers require 
support from one another. Natural supports to 
teachers may include regular meetings with 
colleagues, staff development opportunities, 
meetings with parents and students to review 
goals and progress, and consultations with other 
school personnel reading specialist, physical 
education teacher) Natural supports to students 
may include peer suppon (reading partners, 
cooperative learning groups), classroom assis- 
tants, and extra help from the classroom teacher. 

Some students may also require additional 
supports m order to be successful these can 
include a:>sisiive technology, related ^ervlce!^. and 
Inendship facilitation, for example. The Inclu- 
sion Facilitator coordinates these additional sup- 
ports by bringing together the students team to 
discuss the best ways t(^ introduce the suppons 
into the students life. The Inclusion Facilitator 



does not decide upon the appropriate supports 
for a student -- instead she/he brings together the 
resources and the knowledge to achieve success. 

While the classroom teacher lakes the lead 
in determining what supports she/he needs, 
the Inclusion Facilitator is responsive to these 
requests. For example, if a classroom teacher 
expresses the need to have planning time, addi- 
tional training, and/or assistance in the class- 
room, the Inclusion Facilitator becomes a 
resource to achieve these supports The inclu- 
sion Facilitator may also act as an advocate lor 
the classroom teacher when needed. If a teachers 
request for support is not granted, the Inclusion 
Facilitator may suggest alternative supports, 
and/or advocate with the teacher to receive the 
requested supports. 

Additionally, the Inclusion Facilitator also 
has the responsibility of coordinating many of 
the legal requirements for an individual student. 
Often referred to as ' the paperwork * of special 
education, attending to such things as the Indi- 
vidual Education Plan UFPl and evaluations 
constitutes a significant aspect ol the Inclusion 
Facilitators responsibilities. The Inclusion Facil- 
itator does not have sole responsibility lor 
writing lEPs and evaluations, but rather coordi- 
nates the team niembers who contribute to this 
process. Likewise, the Inclusion Facilitator may 
assist a classroom teacher in writing progress 
notes and report cards, but the classroom teacher 
assumes the primary role in ihis la^k. 

By coordinating supports for teachers and 
students, the Inclusion Facilitator pla\'S an 
essential role m making sure that inclusion truly 
IS successlul. 
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STRATEGIES FOR COORDINATING SUPPORTS 



/] 

L^lw'cws cisi? the classroom teacher how 
I I you can best \no\\dc sup^on to ihc class- 
room. Be tlexibic in your approach, and recog- 
nize thai not all teachers will want you to 
support them m the same \\ a\-. 

2. Ask students, jamiVies. and teachers 
how to best provide supporC to an individual 
student. Remember, the people who know ihc 
student best must be supported to olTer sugges- 
tions and strategies. 

3. Rcrognicc the a\a\\ab\\\ty of natural 
supports m all school and class environments. 
Use "special" supports only when natural sup- 
ports cannot achieve the goal. 

4. Ensure that the classroom teacher is 
given support to take the lead on report cards, 
parent conferences, and progress reports. Offer 
to cover a teacher's class so that she/l^e can meet 
with parents or write reports. Provide support 
and input but recognize the teacher as the 
primary* educator. 

5. Become familiar with 
resources that are available to 
provide supports to students ifor 




example, an assistive technology resource 
center). Make sure that students have opportuni- 
ties to access state-of-the-art equipment and 
materials. 

6. Recognize the students peers as valu- 
able supports. Include them in the problem- 
solving process. Respect their contributions, 

7. Make certain that supports are provid- 
id out of need and not habit, lixamine and 
re-examine supports to make sure they are 
appropriate. Remember suppon needs change as 
the student and the situation changes. 

8. Provide supports in ways that jacilitate 
a student's full participation. Be careful of giving 
a student '*too much support." This can actually 
become a barrier to inclusion. 

9. Assign paraprofcssionals to classrooms 
not students. Make sure they arc viewed as class- 
room assistants and not individual aides 

10. Support, support, support. Remember 
the role of the Inclusion Facilitator is to assist 

and support classroom teachers so 
thai they are best able to teach 
all students. 



MAGGIE'S STORY REVISITED 



i\c .1^0 Mai;^;'.c made a 'ai^Ii know 
uould l onic iruc. She wwhed ihai all schools 
would realize ihe be^ehl^ oi edueaiiny; all 
siudeius in re^ulai cdueauoii vLissroonis. and 
special educaiors wmild reeoj^nice die impoiiani 
role diey pia\ed in ihe pi\Kes> She hoped dial 
her «.o!leai;ue> would mow oui ol speei.il cduui- 
lion vla>ses. >md inio regular Jab^rooms lo 
^upporl leae■her^ and sludeni>. And she hoped 
dial >omedav iliere would he pleniy ol educa- 
ioi> ihrou);houi die siaie douii; whai I'm domi;, 
hceause us ilie ri<;hi tlimj; lo do. and ii works. 

Mapi;ie's Minieday has arrived! There are 
nianv special educaiors m New llampshire 
who>e loh .lilies and joh re>ponsihiliiies have 
eliani;ed lo heuer suppori all >iudenis in regular 
educaiion. Maggie is no longer the only Inclu- 
McMi 1-aeiliiaior in die ^laie and >lie now inceis 
regularly wuh hiclusiO!i haeihiaiors from oiher 
schools 10 share ideas and strategies, in the 
he^^inning. iliesc meetings tocused on the 



dithculi issues each Inckision haeiliiaior kiced in 
her/hi^ new role. They shared iheir siruggles. 
dieir iiiisiakes. and iheir conimiimeiiL Today, 
while ihcre is siill iimc lor prohk^ui-solvmg. die 
Inclusion 1-aciliiaiors ^llare success siones and 
oiler each odier encouragemeni and support. 

Nkiggie knows dial there will always he 
new (.juesiioii> to answer and new prohlcms to 
solve 111 the quest lor ccjuiiy and exccilcnce m 
educaiion Bui she and her colleagues are coiili- 
dent ih.at they are on die right track. 

Maggie now has a new wish lor ilie luture. 
She says> "I hope that someday we will no longer 
have 10 use the word ■inclusion' when we talk 
ahout education tor students wuh disabilities. 
When we say education we will naturally he 
talking about all students. Perhaps someday the 
role of the Inclusion Eaeiliiators will change once 
more and my colleagues and 1 will take our 
places as educators for all kids! " 
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Bcin^ an Inclusion | 
I'dciUtatov is a hard V |". 
but yc\\'arcUng " job. ; |' 
hvcryiiay I sec .. .|; 
. 5 M i < i n ( s ik) i M (> r / u n g s I 
that no one ever . f-; 
{/lO was possible. .. .| 
Im lusion i eallv u o^ hsl | 

Slant een liuUon 1 
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APPENDIX #1 •■ 

IS IT REALLY INCLUSION? 



Sfnclusion A simple word. A simple 
concept. "All sfiulivus cducaU'd in rc\:,[dar 
idiuaiiou tliisscs in ihcir tKi\:}\boihood schools and 
ihc su/^/H)Us /^Kn!c/t"t/ 10 siudcnis and teacher's so 
that all itui Iv sticccssful "* Why then is iherc so 
much Lonlusion as to whni it really means^ Ab 
ihe l.imiliarii; wiih the word mclusion grows, so 
does ihe oppotiiimtv lor the word lo be used to 
dcsLnlv vand even lUbtily^ practices that are not 
trulv inclusive, liavc you ever heard ol an 
inclusive cla>sroom" where 23 ol the 25 stu- 
dents receive special education support services? 



Or an "inclusive school" into which students 
from other towns are bussed lo attend regular 
classes? Clearly these are not examples of inclu- 
sion, but examples ol the word inclusion being 
used to describe non-desirable educational 
practices. 

Below IS a checklist io help teachers, 
parents, and administrators dciermine il their 
school's practices are truly inclusive. Although 
the checklist docs not contain every indicator of 
inclusion, it can provide you with a guideline lor 
your schools practices and philosophy. 
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IS IT REALLY INCLUSION? 

I sc ihis ^hcckliM [o determine il your school/school disinci s practices und philosophy suj 
l:\vrv Vl:s answer indicates an inclusive practice. L:vcr\' NO answer indicates an are. 


^pon incli 
I ol need 


tsion 


I [V .ill Miuienis aueiul ihc sehtvl atul eKiss ihcy would aiioiul il ihoy did noi have disabihiios 

i\niGHBORiioon sciiooi.^- 


VPs 


NO 


: Po all Mudcni> aiiond rcj;ular cdueauon elasscs appmpnatc to ihcir CI IRONOl.OGlCAl. ACE- 


YES 


NO 


\ \\^ Mudenis u iih disabilincs attend regular cdueauon elasscs on a FULL TIME bastb 

1 e . iccene all -uppon serAiecs m the elassroom. follow same sehedule as other students'-- 


YP.< 


NO 


4 l\. rciiul.u- odueation iKwses ha\e a N.VR.'RAL PROPORriON ol audenis \wih and 
Auhout disabilities m ihe elass uipnroxiniately 10- 1 v:;> ol siudenis m ihe elass teeeive 
iveial edue.uion supporiV 


YES 


Ni^ 


S Mudi ii'.s uiih disabilitk> use the same pKues and scrMees as oiher studenis 
1 e . Kcuiar nan'^portation. taleteria. bathrooms)- 


Yi:s 


NC^ 


j> 1\» Mudeiv.s uiih disabiliiieh reeeive the SlTPC^Rl S diey need lo be suu.esstul in the elassroom 
I e . vUrtkuUim modiheaiion. asMsine leehnoloi^v. adult and peer assistaiiee. eu ^• 


YES 


NO 


\\> u-.klieis \vho have students wiih dis.ibilities m their elassrooms receive the M PPORl S 
i^tHessai\ lor them to sueeesslullv leaeh all students m their elass U e . plannuii; time. 
. .Mlsultan^•n .iiui collaboration wuh speeiahsis. classroom suppoit. tiammg. etc )• 


YES 


NO 


- \u- PARI \1^ ot siudenis wiih disabilities m\en evei\ i>ppoiiunny to Iv lull pariuipanis ir. 
;heii child s education- 


\E^ 


Nt^ 


0 Pocs \oui school have a PHll.OsOlMlY dial respects all siudents as learners and contiilnitinc 
liunilv!- v>l ihe clas>rov>m .md school lommumtv- 


YE^ 


NO 


10 l\H'.\vn'i sJuMil have a ( A^K i't^RC l: lo address the issues indicaied bv no aivAveis 
^ 


Yl s 


Nc^ 



«.. • :.m< a !i HI) i;.;i.'-..»M.«n- Wiiiur e'-M lnvninu- .-n Pi^jl^hK \ Al' t ni\cis)i\ ol Nt \«. H.unp.hii 



APPENDIX 

MY DREAM lEP MEETING 



Bv Bcr/i D\xo\\ 




c\\\ Dixon, a Inisincvss woman from 
CowcoxlX^ /uis /our chi/circn, a^i's 8-20. 
Andrtnv is her voungcst amX cUfcncis second grcfcle 
at Conmi B^cmcwiavy School. 

Wouldn't it be great if parents could look 
forward to their child's lEP meetuigs? If they 
could go knowing they would walk out Iccling 
good, proud, and satisfied? For many years, as 
the date of my sons lEP meeting drew near, 
knots would form in my stomach. I knew sever- 
al things would characterize the meeting. The 
room would be filled with too many people, 
sometimes as many as 21, all eager to push for 
their own agendas. The meeting would begin 
with evaluations, present levels, and a list of 
things that Andrew could not do. About then, the 
tension would grow into a sick feeling. Goals had 
been written by specialists who discussed how 
they were going to "fix" Andrews problems, with 
the hopes of "gettmg him ready ' for a regular 
classroom (7 out of 10 times, with 85% accura- 
cy). By the time the meeting ended, my husband 
and 1 were so drained and depressed it was hard 
to function. 

We've come a lon-.^ way from those dis- 
couraging times. What hs^s changed? Andrew is 
now a full time member of a regular second 
grade class in our neighborhood school. Wc 
meet with just the immediate team (par- 
ents, teacher, integration facilitator, therapists) 
and begin with positive stories of what has hap- 
pened in the classroom and on the playground, 
stories of friendships and skills that are growing. 
We list Andrews strengths, and discuss his 



weaknesses by deciding what can be done to 
improve ihe quality of his day to make it mean- 
ingful for him. We talk about a beautiful child 
and his gifts, the things he is learning and what 
other children are learning from him. When we 
set goals no one cares that Andrew doesn't 
isolate his index finger on command 2 out of 3 
times. We care that he is doing the same thing as 
the rest of the class. We depend upon our 
dreams to set goals for Andrew that will help 
him succeed in society when his school days are 
over. My husband and 1 now leave IE? meetings 
in a positive frame of mind and are very proud 
to be Andrews parents. He is a wonderful little 
boy with many gifts to share and they are now 
recognized. My dream is thai all parents can ex- 
perience this kind of lEP meeting and let those 
memories of former meetings slip into the past. 

How 10 Create a Dream lEP Meeting 

• Limit the number of people to key players 

• Have the meeting in a regular education 
setting. 

• Make sure the team has a shared vision for 
the student. 

• Start off with the posi ives Tiy to imagine 
how it would feel to Mear only the weakness- 
es of someone you love. 

• Write goals that enhance the students ability 
to participate in typical opportunities, now 
and in the future. 

• Invite peers to be part of the IHP process. 

Reprinted from Innovatiom, Spnn^ 19^1, Institute 
on DmbiHty/VAR Univenity o/ NVw Hampshire. 
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APPENDIX #3 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION AND STUDENT SUPPORTS 




^an the siudcnt parucipaic in this lesson in ihc same way as all other students? 
If YES — :>iop hero. U NO — go on to question #2. 

W hich of the follo\s-ing supports and/or modifications (one or more) are necessarx- for the 

students full participation in this lesson? 
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...adding 
materials 




...modifying 
the 

demonstration 
of learning 



...modifying 
the quantity 
of work 



MODIFIED 
MATERIALS 



.substituting 
materials 




MODIFIED • 
EXPECTATIONS 



...modifying 
the priority goals 



Docs the student have all of the necessary supports (e.g.. technology, medical, family involvement)? 
Poos the student have a way to communicate all day long? 
Arc all modifications and materials age- appropriate? 

Arc i^u^difications made taking into consideration the concept of comparable challenge? 
^ Arc all modifications made keeping in mind the highest expectations? 
' noes (he student have opportunmcs to give as well as receive support? 
• Has the student been given all of the necessary instmctional opportunities to gain core skills 

uvadmg. math, and writing)? 3 9 

K. pnnic.l Iron, turn ^paial to fitvuldr. h,m Onhnan to h.x(rcnuj,n,.r> Insttlulc on P.sib.Uly/lvNP fnisf rMtv »>( New Hampshur. ^ 



APPENDIX #4 

RESOURCES FOR CURRICULUM MODIFICATION 
AND CLASSROOM STRATEGIES 



• Frisbcc. K. and LibbyJ. U^^2). 

All together now. 
Concord, NH: Chubb Life America. 

• Giangrcco, M.F, Clonmger, Cj., and Ivcrson, G.S. (1993). 

Choosing Options and Accommodations for Children (.C.O.A.C.H ). 
Burhnglon: University of Vermont, Center for Developmental Disabilitie>. Baliimore Brooke> 

• Oakes. ). v 19851 

Keeping track: How schools structure inequality. 

New Haven; Yale University Press. 

• Rainsfonh, B., York, J., and Macdonald, C. (1992). 

Collaborative teams for students with severe disabilities. 
Baliimore: Brookes. 

• Schaffncr, C.B., Buswell, B.E, (1988). 

Discover the possibilities: A curriculum for leaching parents about integration, 
Colorado Springs: PEAK Parent Center. 

• Schaffner, C.B., and Buswell, B,E. (1991). 

Opening doors: Strategies for including all students in regular education. 

Colorado Springs: PEAK Parent Center 

• Siainback, S., Siamback, W, and Forest, M. (198Q) 

Educating all students in the mainstream of education. 

Baltimore: Brookes. 

• Tashie. C, Shapiro-Barnard, S,, Schuh, M., Jorgcnsen, C, Dillon, A., ard Nisbci, j { IQQ^^ 

From special to regular, from ordinary to extraordinary. 
Durham, NH: Institute on Disability 

• Villa, R.A., Thousand, J. S., Siainback, \V, and Stainback, S 09Q2) 

Restructuring for caring and effective education. 
Baltimore: Brookes. 

• York, j . Vandercook, T., Macdonald, C, and Wolff, S. (Eds.). (1989V 

Strategies for full inclusion. 

Mirincapolis: Insiituic on Community Integration, University ol Minnesota 
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